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In last year's Annual Report we focused our 
attention on American publications that had emerged 
during the period of the American Revolution. The 
almost complete silence in 1977 that followed the 
Centennial ballyhoo of 1976 serves to highlight 
some of the risks taken when emphasizing an histor- 
ical period. The history of the development of 
human beings is a dynamic process; over a period 
of time a multiplicity of factors play complicated 
roles. To psychiatrists, psychologists, and histo- 
rians, history is, after all, the aggregate of count- 
less humans struggling through their individual lives-- 
lives filled with a complex maze of biological, 
psychological, and cultural themes. The psychiatrist 
specializes in the study of individual behavior; 
the historian studies group behavior and trends and 
specializes in ethnic, political, intellectual, 
economic, and national categories. 


The founding of the United States can be traced 
historically to various dates and eras. The seekers 
of religious freedom in the 17th century had their 
effect. Even earlier in our history, groups of 
adventurous explorers sought out the continent 
because they were curious and for economic gain. 

In the late 15th century and throughout the 16th 
century, it was the leading and powerful nations 
of Europe--the English, French, Italian, Spanish, 
and Portuguese--that sponsored these explorations. 


Portugal, although the smallest of these 
countries, did much to open up the new world; but 
their development of South America eventually led 
to increasing conflicts with Spain, a problem 
which the Vatican tried to resolve by dividing 
the continent into spheres of influence. Portugal 
was assigned the eastern section, a large part of 
which eventually became the country we know today 
as Brazil. 


Last year, with the help of the Friends, the 

Oskar Diethelm Historical Library added another mile- 
stone in its collecting history when it obtained its 
first book written in Portuguese. It was published 
in Lisbon in 1794 under the title Medicina theologica 
or humble request, made to all confessors and spiritual 
directors, on the means of roceeding with their 

enitents in the treatment of sins, principall lust, 
rage and drink. At first we were hesitant about pur- 
chasing this volume because of the implications of 
theology in its title, but on further research we 
learned that the book had considerable medical interest. 


It was written by Francisco de Mello Franco, a 
Brazilian born in 1757 who pursued his medical train- 
ing in Portugal. (Most Brazilian intellectuals dur- 
ing this period went either to Coimbra in Portugal 
or to Montpellier in Southern France for their higher 
education.) Mello Franco apparently practiced medicine 
in Lisbon until 1817, and then returned to his native 
Brazil where he remained until his death in 1823. 
While he lived in Lisbon, he apparently was frequently 
in difficulty with the local church authorities 
because his teachings challenged the doctrines of 
the Roman Catholic Church. Mello Franco's teachings 
were eventually considered so heretical that he was 
imprisoned for four years. In spite of these inter- 
ruptions, he produced a book in 1790 on the education 
of children and another in 1820 on fevers and hygiene. 


Mello Franco's Medicina theologica is a very 
Scarce book and there are only two copies of it that 
have been found in the United States. It has been 
called the first Portuguese book on psychosomatic 
medicine. Although it had passed the censors of the 
time and had been published, the government ordered 
it suppressed and police were sent to arrest Mello 
Franco. We do not know if they located him and if 
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this is the instance mentioned above that caused 

his incarceration for four years. One might wonder 
why he had not attempted to publish his book in Brazil, 
but there was neither printing press nor university 

in Brazil until the 1820's. 


The first 100 pages of this volume on mental 
hygiene deal with the problems of sex and celibacy. 
In the remainder of the book, Mello Franco considers 
the influence of the emotions, poses questions regard- 
ing anger and drunkenness, and discusses the role 
of moral remedies and confession in the treatment of 
emotional disorders. Mello Franco rejects the tradi- 
tion that the physician should treat only the body 
and the religious confessor only the spiritual or 
mental side of man. He is an adherent of le Cat, a 
famous French writer on the nervous system, who stres- 
sed the importance of the rarified animal spirits or 
nervous juices which serve as a meeting point in the 
brain between body and soul. In suggesting this he 
is very much in the tradition of 18th century neuro- 
physiology. Because illness of the body can disrupt 
the soul it is therefore important that the con- 
fessor learn about sickness. If moral persuasion 
will not produce a cure of the illness, Mello Franco 
recommends reading the works of Antoine le Camus, a 
French physician, for advice on the best drugs to use. 
Mello Franco suggests that if nostalgia cannot be 
cured by returning the patient to his home, and 
nymphomania by exhorting the patient to be celibate, 
then one should turn to the medicines prescribed. 

He felt that the passions can predispose if not 
provoke one to three sins: excessive lust, rage, 

or alcoholic drinking, which in turn may lead to 
increasingly severe nervous disorders, convulsions, > 
and eventually death. Mello Franco seems to urge 
the priest confessor to learn medicine at a time 
when medicine was increasingly assuming responsi- 
bility for these areas of human suffering. 
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Italy is famous for its explorers, Christopher 
Columbus and Amerigo Vespucci; it is from the latter 
that the continent obtained its name. This year we 
acquired two important works in Italian, one by 
Tomaso Garzoni (1549-1589), and the other a transla- 
tion of a work by the well-known French psychiatrist, 
Etienne Esquirol (1772-1840). 


Garzoni's contribution is one of. the earliest 
imprints to be added to our collection in the past 
year and is a small attractively bound volume in 
vellum, published in Venice in 1585, and entitled 
Il Theatro: de vari, e diversi cervelli mondani. 
The book is representative of the kind produced 
during the Italian Renaissance and illustrates the 
interest shown in various types of personalities 
and their disorders. Garzoni, however, does not 
approach these topics from the viewpoint of a 
physician, but rather that of a monk. As such it 
is a clear example of society's different approaches 
to the problems of psychology and mental illness. 

It was first published in 1583, and follows the 
tradition set by Theophrastus, a Greek who wrote 

on the question of temperament and the differences 
that appear in the character of human beings. In 
his book, Garzoni stresses the central role that 

the brain plays in animal life, rationality, and 
psychological faculties, and states that he will 
leave the further elucidation of the brain to 
physicians and philosophers. He groups behavior 
into 55 different personality styles. Among the 
types that he describes are: the vain, the timid, 
the inconstant and flighty, the facetious, the half- 
witted, the pedantic, the buffoon, the litigious, 
etc. It must not be thought that his book, The 
theatre of all the different sorts of worldly brains 
is an unduly heavy discourse, because he also 


delights in poking fun at the types of characters 


he describes. His work was translated into French 
in 1586. The Library has an Italian edition of 
another book that Garzoni wrote that is of more 
immediate psychiatric importance, entitled The 
hospital of incurable fools, which was originally 
published in Italy in 1586 and translated into 
English in 1600. It went through many editions 
and was also translated into French and German. 
Consisting of a series of discourses devoted to a 
particular type of mental patient (for example, 
the problems of alcoholism, melancholia, dementia, 
and the simulation of insanity) each section con- 
cludes with a prayer seeking the relief of the 
described affliction. Garzoni excludes possessed 
people from his "hospital" because he feels that 
they do not need treatment, but exorcism. George 
Mora has observed that the case descriptions "have 
maintained their freshness to this day." 


Etienne Esquirol, a student and colleague of 
Phillippe Pinel, succeeded his mentor to become 
the most important figure in French psychiatry 
towards the middle of the 19th century. His famous 
two-volume psychiatric textbook, which included 
his striking illustrations of psychiatric patients, 
was published in Paris in 1838. In the years that 
followed, it was translated into English, Spanish, 
and German. Almost unknown is the translation into 
Italian. The National Union Catalog does not list 
any copies nor does the British Museum Library and 
the Wellcome Medical Library, but we know of one 
copy that is privately held. Thanks to the Siegfried 
and Josephine Bieber Foundation, we purchased in 
1977, Delle malattie mentali (Firenze, 1846), issued 
in two volumes by the editor, Dr. Carlo Morelli. 
The first volume consists of 938 pages by Esquirol 
with 46 pages of introductions by the editor and 
translator. It is the editorial additions that 
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intrigue us especially for they give us a view of 

why the book is considered important and what the 
national differences are in psychiatric knowledge 

and theory. Volume II was an unexpected bonus. 
Entitled Memorie di autori diversi (1848), it con- 
sists of a series of articles by Italian psychiatrists 
including Carlo Morelli, Luigi Ferrarese, and Carlo 
Speranza. Bound in are the ground plans for the 

Casa Reale Di Charenton, but the famous plates of 
patients are not included. 


Although we were able to obtain several works 
in Italian we still did not find an appropriate one 
in Spanish. (We were somewhat compensated by our 
purchase of five books by Ferenzi in Hungarian. ) 

As our Friends know, books in French, English, and 
German, are added regularly to our collection. 


The French works we selected this past year 
consist of a rare early translation of a book by 
Johann Weyer, and two late 19th century works on 
split brain phenomena. Johann Weyer (1515-1588) 
has been presented by the eminent psychiatric 
historian, Gregory Zilboorg, as being a leader of 
what he called "The first psychiatric revolution" 
in the 16th century. Weyer had been a young 
student of Agrippa, the German cabalistic philosopher 
before proceeding to study medicine in Paris. A 
reliable, quiet, and studious man, he became 
interested in the phenomena described in the 
witchcraft cases of his day. Although he accepted 
the Church's teachings on the existence and powers 
of the devil, he noticed in his professional 
practice that some of the bewitched were actually 
depressed and deluded women who were taking various 
mixtures of drugs. He finally published his 


famous 1563 book, De praestitiis daemonum (The 


ofan 


pawers of the devil). Weyer translated his book 


into German in 1567, and in the same year there 
appeared the French edition which we obtained 


entitled Cing livres de l'imposture et tromperie 


des diables. 


It seems to be a very scarce book. Our copy and 
the copy in the British Museum lacks a title page. 
The New York Academy of Medicine does not have it 
and, for that matter, the National Union Catalogue 
does not list the book as being located in the 
United States. Correspondence with Ellen B. Wells, 
who is in charge of the History of Science Collec- 
tions at Cornell Ithaca, revealed, however, that 
there is a copy in the Andrew White Witchcraft 
Collection. The 1567 edition, a somewhat rough 
French translation, was reissued in 1569, but it 
was not until 1579 that a revised and more extended 
edition in French was issued. It is this edition 
that was reprinted late in the 19th century and 
and has recently been reprinted again in New York. 
It is a perplexing fact that there is no English 
translation of this vitally significant book; 
however, recently a grant has been given by the 
National Library of Medicine to the Columbia 
Psychoanalytic Society for its preparation, which 
is currently in progress. 


When Weyer published his study in 1563, his 
careful, questioning attitude led to the book's 
being placed on the Church's forbidden list where 
it remained until early in the 20th century. 


The first volume that dealt with what we now 
call split brain research was written in 1884 by 
Edgar Bérillon, a multifaceted French physician 
who was born in 1859 and lived until 1948. He is 
known for founding the Institute for Psychophysiology 
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in 1886, for his extensive work in hypnotism, and 
also for his later writings on national character. 
His study is entitled, Hypnotisme expérimental: 

la dualité cérébrale et 1'indépendance functionnelle 
des deux hémesphéres cérebraux. Based on hypnotism 
as the title states, rillon also reviews the 
embryological, anatomical, and physiological evidence 
for the roles played by each of the hemispheres 

and then adds evidence from comparative pathological 
studies. In his review of psychiatric literature, 
he cites an early study by Meinard Simon du Pay in 
1780, and a book by Arthur L. Wigan written in 184+ 
entitled, The duality of the mind, a volume which 
we discussed in an earlier report. Not content 
with assessing only the medical literature, Bérillon 
also gives examples from Jean Racine and Edgar Allan 
Poe. For Berillon, the two hemispheres are truly 
different. The left hemisphere deals with reality, 
the practical matter-of-fact aspects of life and 
aggressiveness; in contrast, the right hemisphere 

is distinguished by defensiveness, the employment 

of artistic skills, and the origin of feelings. 


One person cited by Berillon was Benjamin Ball. 
Ball obtained his anglicized names when he was born 
in Italy of an English father and a Swiss mother. 
He spent his entire professional life in France. 
Initially studying under Moreau de Tours at the 
Bicetre, he received his degree in 1862, was appointed 
a physician to Bicetre in 1870, and seven years later 
became a professor of psychiatry. 


In his early work, Ball studied the effects of 
hashish, an interest later extended to cocaine and 
morphine. It is his collected essays (La Morphinomanie, 
Paris, 1885) that contain his 1883 study on cerebral ~ 
duality. He approaches the subject from the view- 
point of language, partly stimulated by the brain 


researches of Broca and concludes that there is an 
important independence between the two cerebral 
hemispheres. There is currently a great deal of 
attention being paid to split brain research and 

it is only a question of time before someone decides 
to explore in detail this fascinating 19th century 
material. 


The Friend's early English contribution to the 
Library was written by Sir Matthew Hale (1609-1676), 
a famous 17th century lawyer who served for a time 
as Chief Justice of the King's Bench, and who is 
best known to psychiatrists for his legal distinc- 
tion betwen partial and total insanity. He read 
widely on topics such as Roman law, mathematics, 
philosophy, history, medicine, and theology; but 
despite his extensive research his thinking was 
still naturally a product of the 17th century and he 
believed in witches. 


His book, The primitive origination of mankind 
considered and examined according to the light of 
nature (London, 1677) is an important work in the 
history of the behavioral sciences. It was published 
posthumously and was only the first portion of an 
extensive manuscript meant to be a defense of 
Christianity. In this book Hale presents a broad 
view of human nature which is compatible with his 
religious beliefs and challenges the Cartesian 
view of man as a machine. In discussing the essen- 
tial nature of the mind, he feels that it is more 
inclined toward dreai than happiness. In that 
light, he seems to be indicating a line of thought 
that was more fully developed by Kierkegaard. Hale 
also believed that the study of the mind was essen- 
tially easier than that of the body. Through his 
careful and thorough analysis, Hale concludes that 
mankind had not existed forever; therefore, he 
defends the Mosaic account of the origin of man. 
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He extols the excellency of human nature, but feels 
that it was subject to decay as man migrated across 
the face of the earth. This was very much in keep- 
ing with the Pilgrims' attitude toward the Indians in 
Colonial America. Although they finally decided the 
Indians were a species of man rather than of animal, 
they thought them to represent a degenerated form. 

The book is particularly of interest to us because 
throughout there is considerable discussion of various 
aspects of human nature and the psychology of man. 


Our German language acquisition is represented by 
Ernst von Feuchtersleben (1806-1849), an early Austrian 
psychiatrist who wrote one of the most successful books 
in the history of psychiatry. He is best known to 
psychiatrists for his The principles of medical psycholo 
(1845, and translated into English in 1847). Feuchtersleben 
was one of the last of the 19th century psychologically 
oriented physicians who followed the traditions set by 
German romantic philosophers. Other physicians in this 
movement included J. G. Langerman, his student K. W. 
Ideler, and J. C. Heinroth; all of them shared a vital 
interest in the psychological side of man. Feuchtersleben 
managed, however, to take a moderate position between the 
organicists and psychologists, a stance that enabled him 
to make a wider impact. His attempt to understand the 
total aspects of the human personality and to view 
mental illnesses as diseases of personality give his 
writings a modern quality. 


Feuchtersleven showed an early interest in hygiene 
when he wrote The first book of Hippocrates on diet, 
in 1835. His Zur diatik der seele (The dietetics of 
the soul), which followed is a book on mental hygiene. 
First printed in 1838, it reached a 44th printing by 
1883. It was translated into English in 1852, and into 
French in 1853. This popular book was still in print 
as late as 1933. 
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The Diethelm Library owns several editions of 
this work, but it was only last year that with the 
help of our Friends we were able to obtain a copy 
of the first edition. We were surprised to learn 
that it is apparently an exceedingly rare book in 
this country. Because Feuchtersleben rewrote his 
little book, we were most pleased to be able to add 
the 5th edition (1848) to our collection, an edition 
that shows his final revisions before his death. ¢ 


It is a self-help book which exhorts its reader 
to self-restraint and to inner repose. Something of 
its flavor in dealing with the passions can be seen 
in the following quote: 


"The passions should not be smothered 
and with them the hidden seeds and 
essences of life and health, they 
should rather be balanced, moderated, 
and ruled. Let the active passions 
and emotions be given free reign, but 
the depressing ones be vigorously 
curbed. Courage, joy, and hope-- 
this is the trinity of health." 


The role of God is emphasized in this book; and, 
therefore, it is not surprising that it was repub- 
lished in the United States in 1910 during the 
extensive psychotherapeutic self-cure movement. 

When the Reverend Elwood Worcester found it, he 
exclaimed, "It contains the principles of our 
whole project, and expressing many phases of our 
thought better than we are able to express it." 


The Margaret S. Millhauser Fund enables us to 
add books showing the development of all aspects 
of the concept of manic-depressive illnesses. 
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Among the books acquired this year on this topic 

are the following two. The first is a study done 

by a relatively unknown French physician in the 
mid-19th century and entitled Etudes sur la melancholie 
et sur le traitement moral de cette maladie (Paris, 
1857). It had appeared initially as part of the 
memoirs of the Imperial Academy of Medicine and 

then was issued separately with its own title page; 

we have not yet been able to find it as such in the 
United States nor Great Britain. This book, written 
by L. P. Poterin du Motel, is based both on a review 
of the literature and on his own clinical experiences. 
He begins with an historical discussion (based largely 
on Calmeil) and then presents 23 case histories dat- 
ing from 1836 to 1853, which are quite detailed 
clinically. Eight of these cases are examples of 
hereditary melancholia, which he traces through 
generations of relatives. The remainder of this 
study is devoted to his comments on symptoms, diag- 
nosis (he compares Rush and Esquirol among others) 
and etiology. He has an intriguing section on 
factors that modify the appearance of the disease 
such as climate and the seasons, age, sex, the 

nature of one's work or profession, and even celibacy. 
The book ends with a discussion of treatment which 
perceptively points out the difficulties of doing 
psychotherapy (referred to as moral treatment in his 
time) with depressed persons. 


Quite different is the brief doctoral disserta- 
tion written by William M. Walker entitled Mania 
complectens (Edinburgh, 1815). Dr. Walker apparently 
was a native Scot who reviewed the literature and 
reported on diagnostic classification and even 
discussed post-mortem examinations. He ends his 
review with a discussion of therapies such as baths, 
purges, vomits, and the use of digitalis and opium. 
Dissertations can be quite creative and original; 
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but most, like this specimen, are useful in obtain- 
ing a snapshot of past teaching knowledge and to 
show what the student's professor is thinking, and 
lastly to give us a quick introduction to the then 
current literature. 


The unknown editor of The American spectator, 
or matrimonial preceptor....adapted to the state of 
society in the American republic (Boston, 1797) is 
celebrating the recent founding of his new country 
and is optimistic regarding the future state of 
marriage in this volume presented by the Friends. 

He feels that "The Rights of Women, as well as of 
Men, are acknowledged" in his book. Basing his 
work on an English Matrimonial Preceptor, he adapts 
it to the American scene and adds "many severe 
animadversions, which have been applied indiscrimi- 
nately by Europeans to the female world, have been 
omitted or softened" as inappropriate to the American 
woman. The book is realistic about the problems 
that occur in marriage, "Home is but too frequently 
rendered the seat of tiresomeness and disgust; the 
scene of low and ungoverned passions; the abode of 
vexation, of various dissensions, and of malicious 
petulance; not seldom an actual place of torment. 
This is always more or less the case, where wisdom 
and virtue are not admitted of the party, and do not 
animate its businesses and pleasures." A final 
precept is given: "A constant desire to make our 
companion happy, is the soul of conjugal felicity." 
As much as we find the book a useful guide to early 
American views on marriage, the contemporary readers 
must not have been too enthusiastic about it because 
it never reached a second edition. 


Last year the Friends purchased a set of ten 
colored lithographs entitled, "Progress of Inebriety" 
(ca. 1850). The originals were created by T. C. 
Wilson, a little known English painter. This 
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poignant set of prints depects the life of a gentle- 
man whose career is corrupted by alcoholism. They 
resemble somewhat the style of Hogarth, but are more 
genteel in their portrayals. We follow the young 
gentleman through a series of scenes from his joyous 
dancing in a ballroom through the risks taken when 
gambling, his final arrival in debtor's prison to his 
eventual service in the Spanish Foreign Legion. 


These lithographed moral tales illustrating the 
hazards of alcoholism were initially distributed 
separately in issues of The Teetotaler, a journal 
published during a period of Victorian enthusiasm for 
self-help groups. The more moderate of these groups 
advocated temperance, while the more radical endorsed 
teetotaling. These prints provide a visual punctuation 
to the many medical tracts on alcoholism that the 
Diethelm Library owns. 


Although the historical collections did not grow 
as rapidly as last year, we have been most pleased 
with the quality and also the rarity of the material 
obtained. By filling in the lacunae in our collec- 
tion and especially by collecting works owned by few 
other libraries, we strengthen our role as a regional 
and even national resource. We added 204 works in 
1977; two were dissertations, 41 were annual hospital 
reports, there were 15 volumes of journals, and one 
tape of Ernest Jones, all the rest were books and 
pamphlets. 


Reference Collection 


We previously gave an extensive report on collect- 
ing areas and our philosophy behind building this 
supporting collection, which is so essential for 
carrying out historical research. Thanks to individual 
donations of books and to funds provided by the Depart- 
ment of Psychiatry, The Bieber Foundation, The Cartmell 
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Fund, and the Friends, we added over one hundred 
titles to our holdings. 


Archives of Psychiatry 


Except for the purchase described below, our 
Archives grew during the year through contributions 
made to existing collections. Miss Emily L. Martin 
gave additional mental hygiene papers, and the follow- 
ing organizations contributed: The American Academy 
of Psychiatry and the Law, The American Academy of 
Psychoanalysis, The American Psychopathological 
Association, The Ittleson Foundation, Inc., The New 
York Psychiatric Society, and the Vidonian Club. We 
are also talking to other potential donors and will 
hope to have more to report in next year's account. 


Last year we purchased a collection of Isaac Ray 
correspondence and manuscripts comprised largely of 
letters to Isaac Ray. The material is currently 
being transcribed so that the resulting typescripts 
will be available as "working copies." The correspond- 
ence includes material relating to Ray's public attack 
on and expose of the Philadelphia Almshouse Hospital 
(later the Philadelphia General Hospital). It also 
includes letters from British psychiatrists Charles 
C. Bucknill and W. A. F. Browne, both prominent in 
the mid-nineteenth century, as well as letters from 
American psychiatrists Walter Kempster, C. H. Hughes, 
George Chandler, John B. Chapin, and George C. S. 
Choate. The collection also contains material 
relevant to forensic psychiatry consultations by 
Ray. Dr. Jacques M. Quen, Associate Director of 
the Section on the History of Psychiatry and the 
Behavioral Sciences, is writing a biography of 
Isaac Ray and believes that the material contained 
in the collection will require modification of some 
current view of 19th century Anglo-American psychiatry. 
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Membership Information 


We have established a new class of membership-- 
Corporate Friends of the Library--with a suggested 
membership donation of $500 or more. If you know 
of firms with programs that include such donations, 
please let us know about them and the names of their 
officers. If you are willing to approach such a firm 
yourself, please contact us and, if you desire, we'll 
send you back-up material. 


An enclosed card lists the various categories 
of membership in the Friends of the Oskar Diethelm 
Historical Library, beginning with an annual fee of 
$15. There are opportunities for longer term contri- 
butions, which would be acknowledged on bookplates 
and inserted in volumes purchased through such gifts. 
An endowment fund can be established by a gift or 
bequest in a will of $5,000, or more, to the Cornell 
University Medical College. Such funds provide a 
secure source of income and serve as a permanent 
memorial to the generosity of the donor. 


In addition to the above listed individuals and 
institutions, we would like to express our most sincere 
appreciation to the following who made gifts of manu- 
scripts and books to the Library: 

Dr. Dorothy Blitsten 

Dr. & Mrs. Eric T. Carlson 
Dr. Leslie Hartley Gise 
Dr. Leon Hankoff 

Dr. William K. McKnight 
Dr. Jacques M. Quen 

Dr. Humberto Rosselli 


Mr. Oscar Schreyer 
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MEMBERS OF THE FRIENDS - 1977 
ee 


ENDOWMENTS 
The Frances S. Cartmell Fund 
The Margaret S. Millhauser Fund 
FOUNDATION GRANTS 
ee 


Siegfried & Josephine Bieber 


HONORARY MEMBER 


Dr. Oskar Diethelm 


LIFE MEMBERS 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Blatt 
Mrs. Dorothy V. Dalton: 
Mrs. Louise E. Glass 

An Anonymous Friend 


PATRON MEMBERS 
Srqeeensesalerendemene 


Dr. &€ Mrs. Eric T. Carlson 
Dr. A. L. Halpern 
Dr. Robert E. Hardy 
Dr. Doris B. Nagel 
Dr. Jacques M. Quen 
Dr. & Mrs. Nathaniel Warner 
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SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


Dr. Nelson Borelli 
Dr. John E. Deitrick 
Dr. Marilyn G. Karmason 
Dr. Bernard Landis 
Mr. Adrian S. Mann 


Dr. 


Robert Michels 


Dr. Robert J. Stoller 
Dr. Hans Syz 


CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS 


Gerald A. Anderson 
Joseph Arcuri 

John M. Astrachan 
James E. Baxter 

& Mrs. Robert Berne 
Edward W. Bourne* 
Remo R. Cerulli 
Jacob R. Christ 
David Clayson 
James L. Curtis 

& Mrs. Norman Dain 
Hannah S. Decker 


. Oskar Diethelm 


Lawrence A. Downs 
& Mrs. Birkett Elvidge 


. Max Fink 
. Maria Freile Fleetwood 


Lawrence Friedman 


. William A. Frosch 


& Mrs. Fritz Fuchs 
Rudolph A. Gross 
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. James 


John Gussen 

Francis J. Hamilton 
Ruth Jens 

Dorothea M. Kerr 


. Helen P. Langner 


& Mrs. Leslie Larson 

L. Gerald Laufer 

& Mrs. Abraham S. Lenzner 
Lillian McGowan 


. Margaret Mahler 
. Bernard Mathis Malloy 


Bradford G. Murphey 
Peter I. Ostwald 


. George H. Pollock 
. Edwin R. Ranzenhofer 
. Eric Riss 


Schomer 

H. Spencer, Jr. 
D. Thompson 
Jolyon West 

G. Wilson 


Jesse 


David 
Louis 
Peter 
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ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Dr. Arthur A. Anderson 
Dr. Marie K. Azar 

Dr. Valer Barbu 

William T. Beaty, II 

Dr. Bruce Bienenstock 

Dr. Paul A. Bradlow 

Dr. Manfred Braun 

Dr. A. Louise Brush 

Mr. & Mrs. Arvid V. Carlson* 
Dr. Ralph Crowley 

Dr. George E. Daniels 

Miss Elizabeth H. Day 

Paul F. DeGara 
Nicholas Dewey 

& Mrs. Edmond J. Donnellan 
Ralph L. Engle, Jr. 
Ruth L. Fuller 

Anthony R. Gabriel 
Arturo Flores Gallardo 
James Gibbs 

Frank Glenn 

& Mrs. Victor Goldin 

& Mrs. Ralph Grimes 
Leon D. Hankoff 

Joseph C. Hinsey 
Roosey Khawly 

John G. Kidd 

Olga Knopf 


SISPPFSVPPPRPITy 


*It is with sincere regret that 
the following Friends in 1977: 


Louis Linn 

James R. McCartney 
James F. Masterson 
Marlin R. Mattson 

C. F. Midelfort 

Anna J. Munster 
Nicholas Pastore 
Edward L. Pinney, Jr. 
Henry Pinsker 

Louis E. Reik 

Herbert S. Ripley 
Barbara Ross 

John L. Schimel 

é Mrs. Leslie Schreyer 
. Henry Schuman* 

W. C. M. Scott 

Anne M. Shuttleworth 
S. Mouchly Small 
Samuel L. Steinwurtzel 
Lisa Tallal 

. William A. Triebel 

. A. Thorton Vandersall 
. Joseph W. Verhey 

Miss Lillian A. Wahrow 
Dr. Robert W. Webb 

Dr. Mildred Hope Witkin 
Dr. Joseph Zubin 

Dr. J. M. Zucker 
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SPAETCCECLCCCOLCCCL EEE 


we report the death of 
Edward W. Bourne, Arvid 


V. Carlson, Carl Muschenheim, and Ida Schuman. 


This report was prepared by Eric T. Carlson and Marilyn 
Kerr with the assistance of Oskar Diethelm and Jacques 


M. Quen. We also thank Donald 


Warren, who helped us 


with the Portuguese book, and Mary Mylenki. 


